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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

La Pathologie des Emotions. Etudes physiologiques et cliniqes. 
Par Ch. Fere, Me"decin de Bicetre. Paris, Alcan, 1892. — Large 
8°., pp. 605. 

Dr. Fe're' is the author of many books and of innumerable com- 
munications to learned journals. Taken together, these show him 
to be one of the most indefatigable hospital experimenters and 
ransackers of neurological literature of our day. But he lacks the 
fine, flowing literary talent of his nation, and his doctrinal conclu- 
sions in this work, instead of being set forth with amplitude and 
emphasis, must be gathered piecemeal by the reader from the midst 
of the cases, quotations, and experiments with which the pages are 
filled. When the ethics of scientific publication shall have taken 
shape (as human nature will ere long demand) it will be regarded as 
an unpardonable sin for an author of established reputation, like M. 
Fere", to offer to the overburdened reader what at bottom is only a 
collection of classed and indexed note-books about a certain subject. 
The work is hardly more than raw material. As such it can of course 
interest those capable of using neurological raw material ; but for 
other readers its main interest will probably be the spectacle which 
it affords of a mind like M. Fe^'s at work. That men are machines 
(whatever else they may be) has long been suspected ; but not till 
our generation have men fairly felt in concrete just what wonderful 
psycho-neuro-physical mechanisms they are. M. Fere's interest in 
the secrets of the machinery may fairly be called devout. The 
thoroughness of his acquaintance is extraordinary. No disorder in 
the working is too minute, no reaction too unimportant, to fascinate 
him. 'Points' first caught sight of in hysteria or mental disease 
rivet his attention in that exaggerated form, and presently are noticed 
as elements in the normal life. His curiosity never tires of poking 
and testing the organism to see how it will behave, and still keeps 
returning with fresh experiments. The result is what may be called 
a decided intimacy with human nature on its mechanical side. 

The book deals so much with details that no analysis of it is 
possible. Having indicated the general character, I will simply 
string together a few of its facts and opinions that seem worthy of 
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special attention. The first 170 pp. have little direct connection 
with the emotions. They deal with the special effects on the 
organism of such influences as the air, temperature, amount of 
sensorial stimulation, fatigue, shocks, exhaustion, etc. M. Fere's 
observations on the dynamogenic effects of sense-stimulation in 
hysterics and other enfeebled subjects are well known. The mus- 
cular contractions become stronger under the influence of light, etc. 
He now shows us the counterpart of this fact in the "nocturnal 
paralysis" which he has observed in a number of enfeebled subjects. 
The light withdrawn, they lapse into excessive muscular weakness, 
which sometimes departs only after some hours of exposure to the 
sun. 

M. Fere" suggests that the morning languor of which so many 
neurasthenics complain is of this sort. — He finds that, when a finger, 
e.g., has been exhausted by repeated muscular contractions, its vigor 
returns again the moment the muscles of the opposite arm or of the 
leg are voluntarily set in motion at the same time (p. 105). 1 — He 
gives many reaction-time measurements. Peripheric excitations, 
other than the expected signal, so far from always distracting the 
attention, often act as "condiments" thereto (p. in) and shorten 
the reaction-time. Many persons react more slowly with closed eyes. 
A general state of muscular tension favors both the rapidity and the 
strength of a reaction. The recumbent attitude, e.g., lengthens the 
time (p. 115). — Stammering is often due to mere debility of innerva- 
tion of the tongue. By gymnastic exercise a la Demosthenes (giving 
the tongue an ivory ball to play with for a certain time each day) 
M. Fere" has cured a case. — Hysteria has many analogies with 
fatigue — motor weakness is the original sin of hysterics (pp. 158- 
164). — The current stories about patients charged with electricity, 
emitting sparks, etc., may be true. One such case was observed by 
M. Fere, and the condition found to be due to abnormal degrees of 
the skin (p. 188). 

With Chapter V the emotions come upon the scene, but M. Fere 
has no general philosophy of them. He does not even consider the 
psychological question which has been discussed of late, as to 
whether all emotional feeling be reducible to peripheral sensation, 
though in several places this would seem to be his view. He lays 
great stress on the division into sthenic and asthenic emotions, 

1 His comments on the perception of resistance, h propos to these experiments 
(p. 106), are too laconic and obscure for my comprehension. Other subjects 
(p. 127) show an opposite law. 
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anger being the type of the one and fear of the other. In anger the 
pulse becomes more frequent and the arterial tension may increase 
by a quarter of its amount (p. 176). The volume of the limbs 
augments in consequence of the afflux thither of blood (p. 178), and 
as a consequence of this irrigation the electric resistance diminishes 
(p. 180). In self-satisfaction, produced by suggestion in hypnotic 
subjects, the reaction-time was considerably shortened. In asthenic 
emotions all these symptoms are reversed. One of M. Fere's most 
interesting observations is relative to the rate of reduction of arteri- 
alized blood in various conditions. He finds it slower on the 
paralyzed side in hemiplegics, and slower in mental depression 
(hynotically suggested — p. 198). Connecting this change in the 
' chiniptaxy ' of the blood with certain observations by other authors 
and with experiments of his own on infection, he opens the way 
(pp. 264-7) t0 a possible explanation of the bad effects of depressing 
emotion on the vitality of the subject. The white blood-corpuscles 
are nowadays understood to protect the organism by devouring 
microbes. The shrunken peripheral blood-vessels in depressed 
states form an obstacle to the emigration of these corpuscles, and in 
pigeons and rabbits which he employed imbecile patients to frighten 
systematically, he found that poisonous inoculations were much more 
rapidly virulent than in unfrightened animals. Introducing under 
the skin of the two sets of creatures capillary tubes full of virulent 
cultures, he found them after twenty-four hours hardly altered in the 
frightened individuals, whereas in the others the microbes were 
mostly gone and the tubes filled with white corpuscles. — In the 
course of the book M. Fere" gives a vast number of examples of 
nervous and other diseases dating from emotional shocks of a de- 
pressive kind, but is disposed to think that sudden joy, however 
disturbing its immediate effects may be, is never known to produce 
any protracted danger. — In Chapter V an account, in some respects 
minuter than that of other authors, of the physical 'expression' of 
various emotions is given. M. Fe"re has a mechanical theory, some- 
what similar to that of Spencer, for explaining which muscles are 
most apt to be affected by emotion. They are, he says, those whose 
innervation is most frequently called into play in the course of 
ordinary function. The shortness of the nerves, and especially their 
thickness, and the vascularity of the parts also are determinants 
(p. 206). Thus the eye is the first organ to be affected in emotion. 
— The rest of the work may be best summarized by the heads of 
some of its chapters, as pathological and curative effects of emotions ; 
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influence of states of excitement and exhaustion on the mind ; 
physical signs and emotional status in mental disease ; physical 
concomitants of hallucination ; morbid emotivity (all the various 
'phobias,' etc.); the organ of emotional life (M. Fere - , like Dr. Bucke, 
thinks it to be mainly the sympathetic nerve); individual predis- 
positions and idiosyncracies in emotional disease ; diagnosis ; social 
bearings ; and finally treatment — some 400 pages of detail, and 
little of it, except some highly interesting cases, very new. Let me 
say that M. Fern's pathological experience leads him to look with 
mistrust on all lively emotional susceptibility. "L'homme bien 
constitue" et absolument en bonne sant^ est incapable d'eprouver des 
Amotions violentes " (p. 494). Neither does he believe that mental 
disease should constitute an exemption from punishment for crime 
— this is a very radical doctrine (pp. 557-566) ! He has had no suc- 
cess in trying to treat morbid emotional states by hypnotism (p. 549), 
and he refuses to subscribe to the formula that genius is a ' neurosis ' 

(P- S 2 9)- 

The main impression that emanates from the book is the some- 
what unsympathetic one that man is primarily a museum-specimen ; 
but the author's curiosity, granting that basis, is worthy of unqualified 

P raise - William James. 

Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefilhlslebens. Von A. 
Lehmann. Uebersetzt von F. Bendixen. Leipzig, O. B_. Reis- 
land, 1892. — p. x, 356. 

A stout octavo volume, with Feeling for its subject, is, perhaps, 
more apt to repel than to attract the psychologist. But Dr. Leh- 
mann does not serve up the crambe peretita of descriptive Psy- 
chology ; and his scheme of classification of the emotions occupies 
no more than five and thirty pages. The two principal sections of 
his book are devoted to a discussion of the nature of Feeling, as 
psychological and psychophysical process, and to the elucidation of 
the " special laws " (dependencies) of Feeling. Under both heads, 
much is said that deserves careful consideration. 

The book has defects of form and arrangement. Based on an 
Essay which gained the gold medal of the Danish Royal Academy 
of Sciences, — and which itself included elements of an earlier inves- 
tigation, — it has suffered curtailment and received accretions at 
many points, and bears the marks of its growth. Moreover, the 
author's way of recapitulating every few sections, and italicising each 



